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The policy of national reconciliation that has been started with the procla- 
mation of six months’ cease-fire on January 15, 1987, is going on. 

For carrying on the process of negotiations, peace and national accord at 
various levels, the Extraordinary Supreme Commission for National Reconcili- 
ation has been founded, numbering 297 members. The Commission has its 
branches in all localities. These commission empowered with full authority to 
convene peace jirgahs (assemblies) to solve important principled problems. 

One of the first most important steps within the framework of the policy 
of national reconciliation was the amnesty of political prisoners who honestly 
gave up their hostile activity against the revolutionary people. 

Reciprocating to the call of their motherland, many Afghans have come 
back home from abroad where they had spent long years in strange lands, far 
from their native places and homesick. Many have already come, but still great 
many cannot reach their beloved country as a result of the obstacles put in 
their way by the forces hostile to the policy of national reconciliation. 

Generally speaking, the policy of national reconciliation has been enthu- 
siastically hailed by all Afghans, both in Afghanistan and abroad, because it is 
the policy of real goodwill. Real patriots of Afghanistan are for establishing 
peace in the Land of Afghans, if necessary, at the cost of compromise and 
concession. But the time of such vital-for-destiny decisions is also the time of 
great test, the test of real patriots of the homeland and those who conceal their 
true faces behind the smokescreen of hollow phrases about patriotism, love 
for fatherland and piety of real believers of Islam. Time is the best 
arbiter, and we believe that peace will soon come on our land. 


In the workers’ township we 
visited a worker, fallen on whose 
lot were numerous occasions of happi- 
ness and rejoice in the course of the 
nine years after the revolution. This 
happy worker was Abdul Rawouf, a 
foreman of one of the productive 
shops of the Pre-Fabricated Housing 
Complex. 

We found him at home late in 
the afternoon along with his family 
at the fourth floor of the second block 
of the township, built for the workers 
on an area adjacent to the Pre-Fabri- 
cated Housing Complex. Judging by 
the atmosphere in the house, it was 
clear that Abdul Rawouf’s family 
leads a happy life. 

We could not meet the hostess of 
the house who together with her 
eldest daughter had gone for shop- 
ping, but her other children Belgis, 
Farid, Jamshid and Salima were at 
home chatting with their father. To 
get acquainted with his children, we 
questioned them. And we were told 
that Jamila had completed her higher 
education both inside and outside the 
country and now works as the secre- 
tary of the women’s primary organi- 
zation of Deh Sabz district of Kabul 
province. Belqis introduced herself as 
a journalist and an employee of one of 
the publishing organs of the country. 
The rest of the children are getting 
training and education in institutions 
ranging from kindergarten to Kabul 
University. 

Abdul Rawouf has been leading a 
decent human life only since the vic- 
tory of the April Revolution. The 
apartment in which he lives with his 
family was given to him by the state. 
He is among the best and most creati- 
ve workers of his factory who have 
visited friendly socialist countries, 
including the Soviet Union, several 
times, to rest and see for themselves 
the life there. He says that good 
reminiscences of these tours would 
remain for ever in his memory. 

Abdul Rawouf loves his country 
but he does not express much of his 
patriotic sentiments. He just works 
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hard for fulfilling the socio-economic 
plans of his institution. And, in appre- 
ciation of his hard work, the state has 
provided him with all the facilities. 
Apart from becoming literate after 
the revolution, he has benefitted from 
tens of other material and moral re- 
wards and privileges. For instance, 
right now he gets one of the highest 
workers’ salaries. And he and _ his 
family have at their disposal free 
medical services and education. 

Having left Abdul Rawouf’s 
apartment we went to Karte-Naw 
to meet another compatriot, who had 
returned from Pakistan not long ago. 
We knocked at the door of a house 
from which noisy exchange of gree- 
tings was heard. The gate was opened, 
and inside we saw some people drin- 
king tea. They were saying: “Thank 
God, we’ve got rid of the surveillance 
of the Pakistani police, and returned 
to our homeland and dwellings.“ 

After greetings and introduction 
we were invited to sit down beside 
an old man who had come back not 
long ago from Pakistan along with 
nine members of his family. On his 
return, Sher Zaman, a 60-year old 
man, has settled in a house located in 
Shaikh Mohammmadiaha hill of Rah- 
man Mena. He narrated to us quite a 
sorrowful but typical story of his life, 
so common among the repatriates who 
keep coming back home from abroad 
in great numbers. 

“Provoked by the opponents who 
used to say that “Islam is in danger 
and the youth are killed in Afgha- 
nistan”, I went to Pakistan together 
with my family seven years ago. 
During this period we had been living 
in damp camps in poverty and misery 
without medicines and food. Nobody 
helped us there, and we did not have 
the right to go to the residences of 
influential figures. I soldered worn 
out vessels — this craft I had learnt 
earlier,— and my eldest son was 
working as a conductor of a Pakistani 
truck. And in this way we could some- 
how support our family. The life was 
very difficult for us. If we had food, 
we could not find medicines, and if 
the medicine was available, then we 
were not able to buy proper clothes, 
he said. 

Generally speaking, he added, the 
life of emigrants in the camps of 
Peshawar is bad. All of them live in 
poverty and misery. The gift of Pa- 
kistan and the leaders of the armed 
groups to emigrants was only that 
they did not let us return home. 
We got no other benefit from them. 
The “aid” given by the USA to 
emigrants settles in the pockets of a 
handful of “emigrants” who are the 
leaders of the armed groups. 

The thought that my innocent 
children were deprived of education 
during the last seven years and that 
we lost everything that we had posses- 


sed causes great anguish in me. Now 
we have nothing to support oursel- 
ves. We have been the guests of our 
revolutionary state since our return to 
Kabul. 

We entered DRA territory via 
Torkhman port of Afghanistan, from 
where we left for Jalalabad. On our 
way from Torkhman to Jalalabad, 
Afghan officers stopped our bus and 
asked the emigrants to introduce 
themselves in order to render some 
assistance to them. But I was afraid 
that they would not let us get to Ka- 
bul and would take my 18-year-old 
son from us, and I hesitated to tell 
the truth. Passengers of the bus asked 
me why I had not told the truth. They 
said that these were the state repre 
sentatives who wanted to assist us. I 
was very much sorry when I learned 
about it later. 


Afterwards, we met a group of 
welcomers and representatives of the 
state in Ghani Kheil region and intro- 
duced ourselves to them. They bro- 
ught us to the temporary peace camps 
set up on the Jalalabad — Torkhman 
highway. Apart from other necessary 
assistance, they gave a temporary 
military exemption card to my son 
who is liable for military service, 
to let us reach Kabul without inter- 
ruption. 

We had been told by Afghan tra- 
ders and passengers who used to come 
to Pakistan that national reconcilia- 
tion has been proclaimed in Afghanis- 
tan. The state gives back to the emig- 


rants who return home their houses, 
provides the opportunity for the edu- 
cation of their children, gives shelter 
to those who do not have houses, and 
provides employment for the jobless. 
When we learned about it we abando- 
ned whatever we had and returned 


home. 


In Kabul we saw for ourselves 
that all our friends and relatives have 
become the owners of houses and pro- 
perty. Their children are attending 
schools and their young sons are serv- 
ing in the army. But as for me — I suffer 
because my children have been depri- 
ved of education and I myself first 
listened to the wrong and baseless 
allegations of people who finally ma- 
de me unhappy. 

Saleh Mohammad, the 18-year old 
son of Sher Zaman, interrupting his 
father, said: 

Well, Father, God is kind. Don’t 
worry. Still there is time. We came 
before the beginning of the academic 
year, So my younger sisters and brot- 
hers will not be deprived of educa- 
tion like me. 

Before going to Pakistan, I stu- 
died up to the fourth grade in Rahman 
Mena school, that is close to our vil- 
lage. Alas, my father listened to my 
uncle and took us to Pakistan. If it 
were not so, I would have graduated 
from the high school, or attended a 
college and would have served in the 
army. Now I want to join the army 
without making use of the six-month 
military exemption given by the state 
to repatriates. And after the military 
service I will continue my education. 


God bless our state. In the course 
of eight days for which we have been 
in Kabul, girls came to our house to 
teach literacy lessons to my elder sis- 
ters, and admitted my younger sis- 
ters of school age to schools. 

Every member of the family had a 
great deal to say, but could not find 
the chance to express them. Mother of 
the family, placing some medicine. 
before us, said: “The water and cli- 
mate of the homeland became the 
medicine for me.” 


Sher Zaman with 
his family 
returned from 
Pakistan 
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AGRICULTURE 


Meeting Peasants’ Needs 


The solution of land issue is one of the most impor- 
tant ones in every developing country, where the rural 
inhabitants constitute the overwhelming majority of 
the population. 


Millions of Afghanis to Assist Peasants 


To meet the peasants’ needs, the revolutionary 
power pays particular attention to the financial and 
material assistance to the landless and land-hungry 
peasants who have received land as a result of the democ- 
ratic land and water reforms. Special measures have 
been taken to supply the peasants with chemical ferti- 
lizers, improved seeds and agricultural implements. 

These measures also included the activization of the 
Agricultural Development Bank whose contribution to 
the development and mechanization of agriculture had 
been unsatisfactory. Through giving long-term agri- 
cultural loans and credits, the bank has tried to expand 
its activities. 


To help the soonest mechanization of the country’s 
agriculture, the bank expeditiously worked out a plan on 
the import of agricultural implements and water pumps, 
and adopted easy terms in putting them at the disposal 
of peasants and cooperatives on a loan and cash basis. 
Now the bank gives short and long-term credits to the 
peasants. The short-term credits are given for purcha- 
sing chemical fertilizers, improved seeds, pesticides and 
insecticides, small tools and animal fodder, while the 
long-term credits are given to buy agricultural imple- 
ments, husbandry animals, building or repairing small 


irrigation networks and rehabilitating deserted lands. 
The long-term credits are also given for laying out orch- 
ards, vine-yards, and building the establishments of 
agricultural farms. The bank also sells agricultural 
machinery to the peasants who can buy them against 
cash. At present, the bank has 28 agencies throughout the 
country. It has carried on its services for the peasants 
and cooperatives in the supply of agricultural imple- 
ments and different credits at a cost of 2.93 billion Af- 
ghanis from 1979 to the end of 1985. Apart from these, 
the bank has sold to the farmers and cooperatives agri- 
cultural machinery such as tractors and their spares, 
water pumps and others costing 398.1 million Afghanis. 

Besides other fruitful measures, the revolutionary 
state exempted 4.3 million peasant families from the 
payment of 722 million Afghanis of their tax penalties, 
reduced twice the purchasing price of cotton, by 80 and 
70 per cent respectively. 


Foundations for Mobilizing Peasants: 


The new power of the country has paid attention, 
among other things, to the issues of assistance to coopera- 
tives. Before the revolution only 135 cooperatives exis- 
ted in the country which were mainly tools at the hands 
of landlords and capitalists for gradual popularization of 
capitalist relations in rural areas. Therefore, their 
role was negligible both in reconstructing the produc- 
tion relations and in ensuring the growth of productive 
forces in rural areas. 

The revolution has ensured an all-round qualitative 
and dynamic growth of national and democratic forces 
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of the society. Cooperatives as a form of mobilizing wor- 
king strata are also being paid great attention to. The 
measures for activating them and turning them into a 
really effective productive force include the registration 
of the legal clauses and authorities of cooperatives to 
support them and to specify for the first time their role 
as a part of the new political system in the country. 
Notwithstanding the imperialist undeclared war 
unleashed against our revolution, the number of coope- 
ratives has reached 530 with a total membership 
exceeding 109,000. 

At present, the members of cooperatives are reali- 
zing the advantages of their membership. The agricultu- 
ral cooperatives are proving, with each passing day, 
their fruitfulness in the improvement and growth of 
work productivity, elevation of the efficacy of the use of 
lands, machinery and just distribution of output. The 
consumer cooperatives are a firm means for uniting the 
urban and rural areas and facilitating the exchange of 
goods. The handicrafts cooperatives promote production 
and supply of the needs of the residents with quality pro- 
ducts having reasonable prices. They have all contribu- 
ted a lot to the national income growth. 


The Wealth of Peasants 


Afghanistan has some peculiarities from the point of 
view of its climate. The annual rainfall is too limited and 
in some of the areas the scarcity of rain creates problem 
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in irrigation which takes place in a non-systematic man- 
ner. 

Most of our country’s lands are irrigated in a primiti- 
ve manner. i.e., local dams, rivers, and partly from the 
wells and subterranean canals, and quite few through 
modern head dams and irrigation networks. 

In spite of that, the country possesses abundant re- 
sources for developing modern agriculture. The amount 
of its cultivable land is estimated to be 7.8 million hecta- 
res, of which 5.3 million hectares are irrigable land, 
while 1.32 million hectares are irrigated in a traditional 
manner: 1.15 million only through the seasonal flood-wa- 
ters, and only 0.331 million hectares are irrigated in a 
modern way. That is the legacy inherited by the Afghan 
people from the past despotic regimes. 

The state of irrigation is at such a low level even 
when the total volume of annual water flow in the coun- 
try is over 55 billion cubic metres. Had necessary 
measures been adopted and put into effect in the past 
for managing the irrigation systems, this amount of water 
would have been sufficient to irrigate most of the agricul- 
tural lands of the country. 

According to facts and figures, there is a possibility 
of bringing 1.5 million hectares of new land under irri- 
gation. For this purpose, 30 billion cubic metres of 
water are needed annually. 

With the establishment of more canals and water 
reservoirs, the existing area of irrigable land will be 
expanded to four million hectares. Economists predict 
that the investments in most of the projects can be def- 
rayed between 10—15 years. 


The state 


supplies peasants 
with urea 
through long- 
term credits 


Vegetable harvest 
at a family field 
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Certainly, the realization of such great programmes 
demands a series of studies and necessary conditions. 
To achieve this aim, the Ministry of Irrigation and Water 
Resources included in its development plan many pro- 
jects in different parts of the country, and the govern- 
ment allocates sufficient sums for this purpose annually. 

The persistent improvement of the irrigation of exis- 
ting agricultural lands, prevention of water losses during 
the irrigation season and bringing under irrigation new 
lands as the basic need for the growth of agriculture and 
increase of output, all and all have deep ties with the 
solution of peasants’ problem from the point of view of 
just distribution of water. 

In this regard the finalization of the law on water 
and the regulations for the use of water held in late 
1981 with the active participation of peasants and all 
water consumers have a considerable impact upon agri- 
culture. However in the past, peasants and small landow- 
ners had no right to take part in solving the problems 
of distribution and use of water in agriculture, and big 
landlords and local influential figures who maintained 
control over the bureaucratic state apparatus, used to 
decide all issues in their own interest and to the detri- 
ment of peasants and small property owners. 

According to this law, the water belongs to the people 
and the state ensures this right for them. The water 
needed for irrigation is distributed in accordance with 
the official land ownership document and the water 
quota is approved by the reputable documents keeping 
in view the local customs and _ traditions. The most 
important democratic principle emphasized in the law on 
water, is the direct participation of peasants and the wa- 
ter consumers in the distribution of water and solution 
of disputes stemming from the distribution of water by 
the elected organs of water consumers. 


Achievements, Hardships and Hopes 


Despite the difficult conditions in the country re- 
sulting from the imposed undeclared war of reaction and 
imperialism, in the process of the land and water reforms 
so far, as many as 335,000 peasant families have recei- 
ved land free of charge. It means that the process of 
socio-economic changes in rural areas is continuing in 
full swing. 

However, as stated by Comrade Najib, General Sec- 
retary of the PDPA CC in his report to the 20th Plenum of 
the Party CC: “We do not work befittingly among the 
peasants in an agricultural country. We have tried to 
solve the vital problems, such as land and water, 
through distributing ownership documents. A flood of 
papers has been poured on peasants... However, almost 
600,000 landless and land-hungry peasants are still 
waiting for land...” 

Apart from carrying out its present-day tasks in the 
growth of agricultural production, the state plans to 
develop and strengthen the state sector of agriculture as 
soon as the favourable conditions are provided. It 
expects to set model agricultural cooperatives and ex- 
pand the services of mechanized agricultural stations, 
agricultural and veterinary services. 

By now, the Commission of the PDPA Central 
Committee and the Council of Ministers of the DRA has 
drafted a plan on the new approach towards the distribu- 
tion of land among the peasants which will include the 
transfer of land to those who would join the revolutionary 
state, and to the fugitives and repatriates and will give 
a scientific, staged and planned essence to the land 
reforms. This plan has started to be put into practice. 


By B. Ehsas 
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AGRICULTURAL 
MOVEMENT 
IN HERAT 


As in other parts of the country, 
the majority of Herat population is 
engaged in farming. There are 
331,710 hectares of agricultural land 
in the province. Of these, 241,410 
hectares are irrigable and the rest 
is arid land. An area of 160,000 hecta- 
res of land was cultivated last year 
which showed an increase of 32 per 
cent over the previous year. 

One hundred and six village pea- 
sant councils have been set up in He- 
rat province. 

Last year 4,867 tons of fertilizers, 
980 tons of improved wheat seeds 
and 285 tons of cotton seeds were 
distributed on credit basis to deser- 
ving peasants. Pesticides and insec- 
ticides costing 4.8 million Afghanis 
were also distributed during the same 
period. 

An area of 2,489 hectares belon- 
ging to the members of peasant coopera- 
tives and individual peasants was 
ploughed and cultivated with 12 trac- 
tors from the agricultural mechani- 
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zed stations in the first half of the 
Afghan year (ended March 20, 1987). 

To provide irrigation, 265,558 cu- 
bic metres of canals and streams were 
cleaned. Half of this volume was 
cleaned by organizing programmes of 
voluntary collective work of peasants. 

Also several head dams with a total 
capacity of 13,070 cubic metres were 
repaired and four deep wells were 
drilled. 

Four water utilization committees 
were established in the first six 
months of the last Afghan year. To 
assist the livestock breeders and 
peasants, 347,960 heads of different 
cattle were vaccinated or treated wit- 
hin the same period. 

At present, seventy-four agricultu- 
ral, consumer and handicrafts coope- 
ratives with a total membership of 
16,777 and a capital of about 7.7 mil- 
lion Afghanis, are functioning in 
Herat province. 


CO-OP ACTIVITIES 
IN KABUL 


At present, the Union of Peasant 
Cooperatives of Kabul has 20 consu- 
mer cooperatives and 40 sale stores. 
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Out of these, three cooperatives and 
12 stores have newly been set up with 
648 members and an initial capital of 
Afs. 323,500 in Surobi, Mirbachakot, 
Bagrami and Charasiab districts of 
Kabul province. 

The Union has 7,552 members. To 
meet the needs of the peasants, it 
supplies consumer goods and food- 
stuffs. 10 to 20 per cent cheaper than 
market prices. 

To stabilize prices, last year the 
Union purchased 2,200 tons of agri- 
cultural products from 10 agricultu- 
ral cooperatives in the districts of 
Kabul province and sold 600 tons of 
the same to Kabul citizens. 

Annually the Union purchases 
more than 2,000 tons of raisins from 
agricultural cooperatives and exports 
it to foreign markets. 

The Union has set up five new 
cooperative stores in Surobi, Shakar- 
dara, Charasiab and Mirbachakot 
districts, two handicrafts and carpet- 
weaving cooperatives in Istalif sub- 
district and two consumer cooperati- 
ves in Qarabagh district of Kabul pro- 
vince. 

The Union plays an active role in 
the literacy campaign. So far, 1,050 
members of the Union have been 
organized in literacy courses and 
200 have already graduated. 


Machine and 
manual 
harvesting in 
Pulicharkhi 
area (Kabul 
province) 
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Hydroelectric 
power station in 
Darunta, near 
Jalalabad, built 
with Soviet assis- 
tance. 


What 
Soviets 


Do in Afghanistan 


On Internationalist Mission 


The machine 
chamber of Da- 
runta power 
station. 


With the victory of the April Revo- 
lution almost all western countries 
severed their cooperation with Afgha- 
nistan unilaterally thus trying to 
hamper the revolutionary process 
economically. 

But the progressive and especially 
socialist countries, the Soviet Union 
at the head, did not remain indiffe- 
rent and extended hands of friendly 
assistance to the people and the revo- 
lutionary government of the DRA. 

The assistance rendered by the 
Soviet Union to Afghanistan is multi- 
dimensional. Numerous _ industrial 
enterprises have been built here 
with Soviet assistance. Great irri- 
gation complexes have been set up 
and tens of thousands of hectares of 
arid lands become fertile, electric 
stations supplying the bulk of elec- 


Soviet doctors 
came to Daman 
district of Kan- - 
dahar province 
together with the 
publicity group. 
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tricity of the country have been built, 
wells for natural gas drilled, residen- 
tial apartments, educational institu- 
tions and hospitals constructed. All 
these projects are at the service of 
the people of Afghanistan. 

Today, the industrial output of 
the state sector of the DRA comes 
from the enterprises built with So- 
viet assistance. The trade with the 
Soviet Union constitutes about 70 per 
cent of the total foreign trade of 
Afghanistan. 

Currently, around 200 Soviet-built 
projects are functioning in Afghanis- 
tan or are under construction. The 
latest one commissioned was the 
high voltage electric transmission 
line supplying energy from the Soviet 
Union to Balkh. The second phase of 
this project is to extend these lines to 
Kabul and Logar provinces. 

The Central Clinic in Kabul built 
with Soviet assistance in 1985 is at the 
service of the citizens of the 
capital. It is the largest clinic in the 
country. The clinic is equipped with 
the most up-to-date medical faci- 
lities. 

The laboratory complex of the Mi- 
nistry of Mines and Industries of the 
DRA which is regarded as one of 
the largest in the region, is another 
newly commissioned project built 
with the help of Soviet friends. 

Last year became the first year of 
the First post-revolution five-year 
plan drafted to further accelerate 
the socio-economic growth of the co- 
untry. To fulfil this plan, it is envisa- 
ged that 130 important projects will 
be built with Soviet assistance. 


a Oi 


Inauguration of 
Doosti (Friend- 
ship) kindergar- 
ten built in co- 
operation with 
Soviet experts. 


House-building 
complex, another 
project of mutual 
cooperation. 


Soldiers of the 
limited Soviet 
military contin- 
gent helping to 
remove the con- 
sequences of a 
subversive act 
perpetrated by 
bandits. 
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Addressing his 
electorate. 


Sayed Ali, an elected people’s de- 
puty to the local council of Bagrami 
village is a peasant. He spent the 
years of his youth and most of his 
life in poverty, wandering to other 
provinces in search for work. He 
toiled on the land of others and got 
only one joh of the total yield. 

After the revolution, as a result of 
the land and water reform Sayed Ali 
and his family received a plot of land. 
It was the beginning of his new life. 
He was happy not only because he 
himself became the owner of land and 
saw the realization of the long- 
cherished aspirations of thousands of 
oppressed peasants, but he observed a 
new enthusiasm breaking the tireso- 
me stagnation, poverty and depriva- 
tion, which gave a new impetus to 
people’s life. Being in the van of the 
peasants of his village, he strived to 
set up an agricultural cooperative in 
order to unite them. His endeavours 
yielded good results, and the coopera- 
tive was founded. Thereafter the pea- 
sants began to solve their agricultu- 
ral problems and needs in a collective 
mamner, and sold their surplus pro- 
ducts through the cooperative. 

“The life of the village should be 
changed. New methods of cultivation 
and agriculture must be introduced.” 
Sayed Ali thought. These thoughts 
made him restless and he tried to 
find some ways towards this end. He 
had a lot of talks with peasants, liste- 
ned with patience to their demands, 
explained to them the advantages of 
utilizing tractors and harvesters and 
the advanced methods of agriculture. 


People’s deputy is a meaningful 
name born with the revolution. Sayed 
Ali won this honour in the elections 
in his village. The people voted for 
him, an ordinary person similar to 
thousands of his toiling countrymen, 
whose faces reflect the long suffe- 
ring as well as rejoicing and hope for 
a better life emanating from the 
revolution. 


Sayed Ali did a lot to establish a 
consumer cooperative in the village. 
Due to his efforts, a store for the sale 
of essential goods was set up. The 
peasants got a double benefit from 
this. Firstly, they saved time through 
purchasing the essential goods in their 
own village without going to the city 
stores. And secondly, they bought 
them at lower prices. 

Gradually people felt the need to go 
and consult with Sayed Ali when they 
had a proposal or wanted to do so- 
mething. They have found out that if 
their village needs medicine or physi- 
cian, power or drinking water, deep 
well for irrigation or new school, 
place of worship or repair of the villa- 


ge mosque, they must talk to Sayed 


Ali. The people even used to go to 
him to solve legal problems or family 
disputes. Through such deeds the 
popularity of Sayed Ali among the 
people and their trust in him were 
growing. 

The progressive transformation of 
people’s life enraged the enemy who 
hatched the intrigues and plots here 
and there. Enemy started to disturb 
the tranquillity of Sayed Ali’s village 
too. They threatened peasants, set 
fire on their harvests and tried to 
prevent children from going to school. 

Hence, a greater task was lying 
before Sayed Ali. The security of the 
village had to be maintained, and the 
peayants armed. It was so. Being in 
the same boat with others, he founded 
the revolution defence group and be- 
came its commander. 


- Maintenance of peace in the village 
was necessary for continuing the 
changes in all spheres of people’s life. 


. To make people more aware of the 


tasks of the popular revolution, illite- 
racy, the enemy of villagers, had to be 
eliminated. Sayed Ali tried hard, and 
ultimately the literacy course was set 
up in the village. Screening of educa- 
tional films was to be organized. For 
achieving this end, he would have to 
talk with central organs for dis- 
patching mobile cinema teams to his 
village. Finally, a programme for re- 
gular screening the films was put 
into effect. 

The people have always seen 
Sayed Ali wherever his help and 
energy were needed most of all. The 
same people elected him to the local 
organs of state power and administra- 
tion. : 

Though the work of this people’s 
deputy is being conducted in a small 
village, it is of great significance. 
A village is considered an important 
politico-economic and administrative 
unit in the country, because on the 
one hand, the country’s economy 
depends on agriculture and in villages 
the life is directly linked with pro- 
duction, and on the other, the present 
politico-military situation in the 
country makes the role of rural areas 
more salient. 

Sayed Ali has four sons and five 
daughters. Two of his sons are figh- 
ting against the enemies in the ranks 
of the heroic army of the country. 

The village mosque has become the 
common place for Sayed Ali to meet 
the people. After prayers, he gets time 
to meet and talk with a large number 
of villagers, guide them and seek their 
views. He talks with people in a plain 
language. They speak about every- 
thing, the revolution, the impressions 
of the past struggles against hard- 
ships. Sayed Ali narrates his impre- 
ssions of visits to different parts of the 
country, about what he has learnt 
after the revolution, his tours to 
Central Asian Republics of the Soviet 
Union and the life of Moslems there. 

The people’s deputy sees firm re- 
lations between today’s work and the 
construction of the future new society 
and knows that the way to tomorrow 
passes through the great struggles of 
today and current events of the revo- 
lution. The place and the role of this 
people’s deputy testify to steady 
growth of people’s democratic and 
revolutionary power in_ localities. 

The profile of Sayed Ali is a mani- 
festation of the awakening power of 
the people, the people who should be 
drawn to social activities and who 
must place revolutionary tasks before 
them who have no other aspiration - 
except the interests and ideals of the 
people. 


By Asef Mahroof 


ECONOMY 


Afghan 
Textile: 
Half-a-Century 
Experience 


The national and democratic 
character of the April Revolution 
necessitates the attraction of all social 
strata and groups, including national 
capital holders, traders and industri- 
alists, to cooperation with the state as 
well as to participation in political 
and socio-economic activities. All 
main party and state documents 
emphasize the necessity of the contri- 
bution of national capital holders to 
the economic growth of the country. 
For example, on the basis of the 
declaration of the Revolutionary 
Council of the DRA dated November 
12, 1985 and the documents and reso- 
lutions of the 16th Plenum of the 
Central Committee of the PDPA, the 
state does its best to expand the ne- 
cessary economic and legal bases for 
establishing mutually beneficial re- 
lations with national entrepreneurs 
both within the framework of mixed 
and private institution and to support 
and protect them against competition 
with foreign capital. The private 
entrepreneurs, enjoying the assistan- 
ce of the state and under its control 
and leadership, take part in the deve- 
lopment of national economy. One of 
such examples is Afghan Textile 
Company. 


Afghan Textile is the first in- 
dustrial joint-stock company in the 
country. It was set up 50 years ago, in 
1936, with an initial capital of 40 
million Afghanis. Now it is 1427. 5 
million (that is, over 270 million 
dollars). 74.9 per cent of the shares 
belong to state organizations (over 50 
per cent to the National Bank), 6.8 


per cent to private companies, 18.3 
per cent to private share holders. 
Out of 4,097 private share holders, 
whose shares reach 261,715 Afghanis, 
three persons own shares amounting 
to from 5 to 10 million Afghanis, 
five — from 2 to 5 million, twenty- 
four — from one to two million, the 
rest — from 200 Afs. to one million 
Afghanis. 

The share holders annually receive 
from 5 to 11 per cent from the inves- 
ted capital (in peaceful years the net 
profit reached 20 per cent of the to- 
tal capital). The Company unites four 
textile enterprises with general pro- 
ductivity of 65 min metres of ready 
cotton and viscose fabrics annually, 
that is 60 per cent of the productivity 
of the state and mixed-sector enterp- 
ises of the branch. The Company’s 
enterprises are located in Kabul and 
the provinces of Kapisa, Baghlan, 
Parwan. The total number of its wor- 
kers and employees is around seven 
thousand people. 

The skillful workers and employees 
of the Company receive a little hig- 
her salaries than those at the state 
enterprises of the branch. Moreover, 
there are different kinds of encou- 
raging additional payments and bonu- 
ses amounting to 5 per cent of the 
annual net profit; the employees of 
the Company practically use electric 
energy free of charge, most of them 
enjoy free shelter (the Company 
constantly builds apartment houses 
for its employees). 

The Company has shown great 
viability even in difficult conditions 
of the undeclared war. 
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The enterprises of the Company are 
mainly equipped with the machinery 
of the FRG, British, US and Dutch 
makes, however they do not suffer 
any difficulties with spare parts and 
necessary materials which are being 
supplied by these countries even un- 
der the present circumstances. The 
Company has no problems with the 
transportation of raw _ materials, 
production, and fuel as well as with 
the preservation of its property. The 
discipline as well as productivity of 
the employees of the Company are at 
a considerably high level. 

Of course, together with the posit- 
ive factors there are some negative 
tendencies in the work of the Com- 
pany. For example, the administra- 
tion is not effective enough in impro- 
ving the conditions of work of the 
employees, some of the machines are 
out-of-date (were produced in the last 
century), and not substituted by new 
ones to avoid “extra” expenses. Many 
shops do not have sufficient illumina- 
tion, unhealthy conditions of work 
in the decoration shops are higher 
than admitted. However, the signifi- 
cance and scale of all these shortcom- 
ings decrease with the consolidation 
of trade unions and strengthening of 
the state control. 

There are also some other prob- 
lems, namely, the deduction of the 
share of the profit to the state. But 
the only thing is clear: the Company’s 
experience has shown that such mixed 
companies have future in the condi- 
tions of Afghanistan, they provide 
vast possibilities for the development 
of the country’s economy. 
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At Gulbahar 


Textile 


Factory 
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A view of Gul- A worker of the 
bahar Factory spinning section 
and its surroun- of the factory 
dings 


“SPRING 


GULBAHAR 


Gulbahar (Flower of Spring) is 
the name of the place situated in the 
valleys of the Hindukush mountains 
on the banks of the Panjsher River. 
This is one of the most beautiful 
landscapes of Afghanistan. In _ this 
beautiful place located 76 km north 
of Kabul, there is one of the oldest 
industrial enterprises of Afghanistan 
with the same beautiful name — 
Gulbahar textile mill. And this enter- 
prise fits to its name producing a 
great variety of fine fabrics, resem- 
bling spring flowers. 


Engineer HAMEED, General Ma- 
nager of Gulbahar factory, said in 


an interview with our correspondent: 

Kapisa is the province with a long 
history. The ancient capital of the 
Kushanid Empire was located there. 
But for 1,500 years of its history it 
had not witnessed such changes as in 
the last 50 years. Actually, we may 
say that the establishment of Gulba- 
har factory (1936) was the main fac- 
tor for considerable improvement of 
the life of the residents of the area. 
Thousands of cotton growers, workers 
and sellers are provided with the 
opportunity of work and thus subsis- 
tence. The factory receives raw mate- 
rial from inside the country and our 
production is also consumed at inter- 


FLOWER” 
TEXTILE MILL 


nal market, thus contributing to the 
development of the country’s eco- 
nomy. 

The April Revolution has brought 
many changes in the life of the wor- 
king people of Afghanistan as a whole, 
including our factory. Before the re- 
volution, minimum wage here was 
1,100 Afs. But the DRA state 
raised the minimum wage of all wor- 
kers of the country to 2,000 Afs. 
Mainly our workers can be divided 
into two categories. Skilled workers 
receive up to 15,000 Afs. per month 
and our ordinary workers who are 
working in accord system receive 


from 2,000 up to 10,000 Afs. After 
the April Revolution, our factory too, 
just like state institutions, has been 
providing coupons for its workers and 
employees through which they receive 
their family food supply at state sub- 
sidized rate. 

Launching of work emulation for 
raising the level of productions is a 
phenomenon born with the Revolu- 
tion. Gulbahar mill organizes every 
quarter of the year such a drive and 
encourages top workers’ through 
awards and bonuses. If any worker 
encounters a disaster, the mill helps 
him with Afs. 2,000—10,000. The mill 
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Often important 
news, declara- 
tions and _politi- 
cal information 
are read out to 
the workers. 


An elderly worker 
performing his 
noon prayer at 
the factory 
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Houses for wor- 
kers of the fac- 
tory 


At a literacy class 
of the factory 


Members of the 
factory’s self-de- 
fence group 


also provides working clothes, safety 
masks, eye-glasses, boots, etc., for the 
workers. 

Currently, the factory receives an 
average net profit of 20 per cent. 
The factory furnishes housing, utility, 
transport, health care, cultural servi- 
ces for its employees and workers. 
As regards these services, we are 
among the top institutions of the 
country. 

Each employee. of the factory is 
covered by factory’s health insurance. 
This, of course, includes their families 
as well. We have our own health 
centre, a hospital and a pharmacy, 
and annually we cover up to 1,500 Afs. 
of medical expenses per person in ca- 
ses our employees are treated in other 
hospitals. 

Gulbahar factory has its own rec- 


reation parks and a cultural centre. 


We mark various national and cultu- 
ral events, perform concerts and 
screen films in the factory’s cultural 
club. We have well-equipped sports 
establishments and sports teams as 
well. 

During the post-revolution years a 
trade union has been established at 
the factory and a great majority of 
the workers have voluntarily accepted 
its membership and take active part 
in the activities of the union. The 
trade union of the mill has a mem- 
bership of around 3,000 workers mo- 
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bilized in 43 groups and 23 branch 
organizations. We have a self-defence 
group of 100 workers who guard the 
factory day and night against the 
terrorist bands. 

The factory participates in the 
nation-wide literacy campaign. About 
half of our workers are literate or are 
enrolled in literacy courses, establi- 
shed at the factory. Right now, 1,800 
workers are being taught in 48 clas- 
ses. Over 320 persons have already 
graduated from the courses. We also 
have an assistance fund with 2,940 
members. 

Our successes under such condi- 
tions testify to the fact that the omi- 
nous plots and conspiracies of the 
enemies of the April Revolution are 
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doomed to failure and the revolu- 
tionary Afghanistan is forging ahead 
along the path of building a prospe- 
rous society. 

The shortage of power is one of the 
factors causing fall in production. 
To meet this shortage, in accordance 
with the decision of the Politburo of 
the PDPA CC, a contract was conclu- 
ded in 1984 between the Planning 
Department of the Ministry of Elec- 
tric Energy and one of the institutes 
of the Soviet Union. Two diesel gene- 
rators, each with a capacity of 3,500 


kw. imported under the contract, wo- 


uld be installed in the mill. Taking 
this into account, the construction 
work on a sub-station with an initial 
cost of Afs. 150 million has been star- 
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ted by Spinghar Construction Unit. 
It includes switch house, diesel tank, 
pump house, oil stock, cooling basin 
and five auxiliary units such as 
administrative building, dormitory 
for workers, godown, guards chamber 
and ten residential blocks — cove- 
ring 2.8 hectares of land. 

In order to meet the shortage of 
skilled staff, Gulbahar mill has ope- 
ned technical classes training quali- 
fied workers. 

Employment of women workers 
necessitated setting up a kindergarten 
at the mill, where .the children are 
provided with all necessary facilities. 

The women’s organization is also 
active in the mill. It has 48 members 
taking active part in productive acti- 
vities together with men. They also 
take part in the defence. 

The DYO of the mill has organized 
310 youths in its ranks who work 
in two brigades in the spinning 
section and four brigades in the wea- 
ving section of the Mill. 

The production plan of the mill was 
accomplished in 1985 by 100.07 per 
cent. Efforts are being made to make 
use of all possibilities to increase pro- 
duction. 

The mill has established an agri- 
cultural farm in a 10-hectare plot of 
land. 

The products of the farm, besides 
helping the food and vegetables allo- 
wance of workers, are also offered for 
sale at prices 50 per cent lower than 
the market prices, which certainly 
plays a positive role in raising living 
standards of the employees. 
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The greenhouse 
of the factory 


Children playing 
in front of their 
school construc- 
ted by the factory 


The factory has 
its polyclinie with 
all the necessary 
sections. 


Islam: 
RELIGION 
OF AFGY 
PEOPLE” 
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RELIGION 


It is a well-known fact now, 
that in the Democratic Republic 
of Afghanistan the sacred reli- 
gion of Islam is being observed 
and paid respect to as never befo- 
re. Just a few figures prove vivid- 
ly this claim of ours. Since 1980, 
1.78 billion Afghanis (1 US dollar = 
50 Afs.) have been spent by the state 
on religious affairs, which is three 
times more than the appropria- 
tions made in this field within 
the 50 years prior to the Revo- 
lution. Out of this figure, 230 
million Afghanis have been spent 
on renovation and restoration of 
221 mosques and other holy pla- 
ces. 

We must not forget the fact that 
the state of the DRA which is 
accused by the enemies of being 
against Islam in fact spends mil- 
lions of Afghanis on_ religious 
affairs while those who allegedly 


Ready for Juma’at: Friday noon prayer 
is performed in congregational mosque 
where thousands of people from distant 
villages come. These days people not only 
pray but also discuss current problems 
and exchange views and opinions on 
important problems as well. 


call themselves “defenders of Is- 
lam”, have destroyed 314 mosques 
and holy places. 

In order to improve the living 
conditions of ministers of reli- 
gion, 255 million Afghanis have 
been given by the state as assis- 
tance to them. Another Afs. 720 
million have been subsidized for 
pilgrims to Mecca and Karbala, 
and gifts worth a total of Afs. 
110 million have been distributed 
among the clergy. 

Today, there are over 8,450 
state-supported mosques in the 
DRA, and the total number of 
their employees reaches 19,300 
persons. All in all, throughout 
the country, there are over 15,000 
mosques and_ thousands of 
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Takias (holy places of the Shi- 
ite sect). 

Progressive ulema and religious 
scholars are invited for consul- 
tations and are encouraged to par- 
ticipate in state affairs. It is eno- 
ugh to mention in this regard that 
750 religious figures have been 
elected to the local organs of state 
power and administration, which 
constitute 20 per cent of the 
entire membership in these or- 
gans. Twelve prestigious dignita- 
ries are members of the Revolu- 
tionary Council of the DRA. 

To conclude, it is worth menti- 
ening that Article 2 of the new 
Constitution of the country is sup- 
posed to define Islam as the reli- 
gion of the Afghan people. 
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In the library of 
the Madrassa 


me OLDEST 
SCHOOL 
IN THE 
COUNTRY 


Darul Hefaz (school for memori- 

zing the holy Koran) of Kabul is 
among those institutions of the coun- 
try which trains Qaris (men who reci- 
te the Koran from memory) and 
teachers of theology. It was establi- 
Shed in 1886 for preservation and cor- 
rect recitation of the holy Koran. It 
has presented thousands of Qaris and 
theologians since its establishment. 
Qari Mohammad Omar who is the 
preacher of the mosque of the headq- 
uarters of the Revolutionary Council 
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of the DRA, and late Qari Sayed 
Yaqub Hashemi who was the princi- 
pal of the Arabic Darul-Ulum of Ka- 
bul, Qari Abd-ur-Rasul, the principal 
of Darul-Hefaz, Qari Khuda Moham- 
mad and late Qari Ghulam Hazrat the 
then preacher of the Pul-e-Kheshti 
congregational mosque have all grad- 
uated from this religious school. 


In the years prior to the Revolu-- 


tion, a limited number of students 
‘of Kabul were attending reli- 
gious schools and institutions. But af- 
ter the victory of the April Revolution, 
especially in recent years the number 
of students has increased and a large 
number of healthy and blind students 
from the provinces also attend such 
religious institutions. During educati- 
onal period, students learn interpreta- 
tion of the holy Koran and its reci- 
tation from memory. After graduation 
from the Madrassa, the students join 
the High Madrassa of Kabul Darul- 
Ulum and then are accepted as teach- 
ers at religious schools and Madras- 
sas. Those who want to continue their 
study, can join the Faculty of Theo- 
logy of Kabul University. Graduates 
of the Faculty are appointed mostly 
in the judicial and educational insti- 
tutions of the country. Board and 
lodging, clothing and a monthly allo- 
wance of 500 Afs. along with health 
services and free text-books and other 
facilities are provided for the students 
coming from the provinces. The Mad- 
rassa has an eight-year programme 
for its students. 

There are 560 students studying 
in the Madrassa, but the number will 
reach 1,000 in the current Afghan 
year, so that they may meet the need 
for teachers of religious schools. 

The students of the Madrassa are 
taught by 32 qualified teachers in 26 
different departments. Besides the 
basic subjects such as recitation of the 
Koran, theology and the Arabic lan- 
guage, subjects like mathematics, 
Dari, Pashtu, calligraphy (before the 
6th grade), biology, history and geog- 


raphy are also included in the sylla-_ 


bus. 


Instructors of the Madrassa parti- 
cipate in the international contests of 
recitation of the holy Koran regu- 
larly and come home with acclaims. 
For instance, Qari Barakatullah Sa- 
lim participated in the international 
contests of the holy Koran recitation 
in Saudi Arabia and India and won 
the first and second awards respecti- 
vely. Qari Wegar also took part in two 
contests held in 1974 and 1976 in 
Malaysia and returned with diplomas. 
Similarly, Qari Fakher participated 
in one of Malaysia’s Koran recitation 
contests and received a diploma. 

For further encouragement of 
the enthusiasts of religious sciences, 
Darul Hefaz Madrassa __ establi- 
shed free winter courses, this year. 
So far, 600 students were enlisted in 
the courses. 


Islamic Studies 


One of the most significant mea- 
sures taken by the people’s state of 
Afghanistan aimed at further promo- 
tion of religious affairs in the country 
was the inauguration of the Islamic 
Studies Research Centre. As a centre 
of the Islamic studies it is entrusted 
with the task of mobilizing religious 


scholars and teachers in publicizing 


the ideas of social justice and ensu- 
ring peace and national reconcilia- 
tion. 

The centre is to enable religious 
scholars and researchers to perceive 
the realities of the April Revolution 
and their full conformity with the 
tenets of Islam. It will provide all 


Top Reciter of Koran 


Qari Barakatullah Salim is truly 
the best Qari of the country. He parti- 


cipated in an international Koran’s ' 


recitation contest held in 1986 in 
Madras, India, and won the first prize 
among 260 Qaris of the Islamic coun- 
tries. He also took part in the con- 
test of Saudi Arabia in 1979 for 


_ recitation of holy Koran in which 275 
Qaris took part and in 1984 partici- 


pated in the Delhi competition in 


‘ which 240 Qaris participated. This 
time he was awarded a second prize. 


Qari Barakatullah Salim was 
born in 1949 in Dawlat Khel village 


_of Nangarhar province in a peasant 


family. He learnt recitation of the 
holy Koran from his father, a peasant, 
who also read many religious books. 
and was teaching at the village mos- 
que. At the time when he began reci- 
tation of the holy Koran he was seven 
years old, and at the age of 10 he 


Research Centre 


facilities to the scholars of our Mos- 
lem society to work for the sake of 
progress, peace and tranquillity. 
The priority task of the centre at 
the present moment is the compilation 
of the interpretation of the holy Ko- 
ran, for peace and justice, condemna- 
tion of war and its perpetrators which 
are instructions of God and Prophet 
Mohammad. And in future it is to 
become one of the most prestigious 
centres of Islamic studies in the Mos- 
lem world. As to the people’s govern- 
ment, it is ready to render all-round 
assistance to the centre to achieve 
the aim of its development and flo- 


-urishment. 


‘could recite the whole of the Koran 
from his memory. He had learnt from 
his father as well as in the Darul- 
Hefaz of Jalalabad. 

In order to enhance his competen- 


. ce in understanding the Koran and its 


. interpretation he came to Kabul and 
; attended the Darul-Hefaz Madrassa. 


He graduated from this school as the 
top student and was accepted as a 
teacher there. He has been teaching 
reading of the Koran for the past 
10 years in the Madrassa. Apart from 
teaching in the Madrassa, Qari Salim 
is teaching some of his pupils at home. 
Thus he has trained about 600 pupils 
during the last 10 years. Qari Mobin 
is one of his outstanding pupils, who 
is the 14th grade student of Abu Hani- 
fa High Madrassa and enjoys good re- 
pute among Qaris of the country. 

Qari Barakatullah Salim began to 
recite in Radio Afghanistan’s prog- 
rammes in 1971. The cassette tapes 
of his fascinating reciting are pre- 
served in the Archives of Radio Af- 
ghanistan. 

Qari Salim says: The state of the 
Democratic Republic of Afghanistan 
pays great attention to and respects 
the sacred religion of Islam. Sending 
Qaris to foreign countries to take 
part in the international competitions 
testifies to this fact. As it is stated 
in the fifth Article of the Fundamen- 
tal Principles of the DRA, the state 
shall render help to the patriotic 
clergymen and Ulema of the country 
in discharging their duties and obliga- 
tions. 

This proves the serious attention 
of the people’s state. In the DRA, no- 
body and nothing can prevent pious 
Moslems from teaching and learning 
theology and performing religious 
rites and ceremonies. During recent 
years, fans and devotees of the holy 
Koran, have been coming freely-to me 
for learning and recitation of the 
Koran, Qari concluded. 


Qari 
Barakatullah 
Salim 
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Ge cect cee g 
Literacy Campaign 


A Revolution of Rising 
Expectations 


The revolutionary power in Afghanistan gained 
sufficient means and possibilities to materialize the long- 
cherished popular aspirations, including development of 
people’s culture. 

All the efforts exerted to accelerate the nation-wide 
campaign of educating the people have brought about 
important results, that is why on the occasion of the 
World Literacy Day, the Democratic Republic of 
Afghanistan was awarded last year a medal and a diplo- 
ma by the UNESCO for its successes in the literacy 
campaign. 

A. H. MOBARIZ, President of the Literacy Depart- 
nent of the Ministry of Education elaborating on the 
current plans and future prospects of the literacy 
campaign in an interview with our correspondent said: 

The campaign against illiteracy in Afghanistan has a 
multi-dimensional approach and involves a wide spec- 
trum of goals and activities. Following the objectives of 
the April Revolution we are to eradicate the remnants 
of feudal relations and mobilize the masses for more 
active life, fruitful both for themselves and their new 
democratic society. 

At the initial stages, the campaign encountered diffi- 
culties. For example, there was a delusion among the 
people that learning is only for the young, and the 
old cannot master new concepts, skills and competencies. 
Furthermore, there was an over-all feeling that even if 
they do acquire literacy it would be of no use. 

To a great extent such an attitude towards literacy 
had resulted from the literacy programme conducted 
for a decade prior to the revolution in the course of which 
only around 5,000 persons had finished the literacy 
courses and those were mainly in Kabul city. Of course, 
the formalistic curriculum, the unqualified instructors, 
lack of follow-up programmes for the graduates of the 
courses and what is more important, lack of coopera- 
tion of other state institutions along with the passive 
attitude of the public, had contributed to shaping such 
a negative attitude towards literacy courses. 

After the revolution, based on the cultural policy of 
the party and the state, the literacy programme has 
been radically changed. 

Concrete tasks were set before the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. In addition, it was supplied with sufficient funds 
to organize a nation-wide literacy programme. Thus the 
Literacy Campaign Department was established, wide- 
range projects were developed, new textbooks based on 
the requirements of age, sex, occupation, needs and 
interests of the students were compiled in Dari and 
Pashtu for different grades. Wide-range technical, finan- 
cial and professional aid was attracted from state, priva- 
te and international organizations, especially the 
UNESCO. Thus , for the eight years around 1.5 million 
compatriots were able to become literate. 

We have one common pattern in all our programmes 
and, that is, whatever concept, skill and attitude we 
include in the curricula or teach in the classes, it must 
have contact with life and applicability to the immediate 
needs of the students. 

In short, we can describe the main spheres of our 
activities as follows: 


Conducting literacy courses 


This sphere includes providing the curriculum and 
teaching materials for the literacy courses, conducting 


literacy courses as well as training and supervising 
volunteer classes in other institutions and collectives. 

Last year, around 20,400 literacy courses functioned 
throughout the country in which over 400,000 of our 
compatriots were acquiring literacy. Of late, we have 
established another 1,000 courses for 25,400 new part- 
icipants. In this connection the assistance and coopera- 
tion rendered by the PDPA, the NFF, the Women’s and 
youth organizations and the armed forces of the DRA 
have been decisive factors in the successes achieved. 

Precisely our literacy courses consist of general 
courses, peasant’s courses, women’s courses, and courses 
for drop-out children, most of whom have left their school 
due to economic reasons. 

One turn of literacy education consists of nine 


-months’ training carried out in three semesters with 


2 hours’ daily classes. Basically, topics in language, 
arts, social studies, home economics, mathematics, are 
incorporated in our instruction programmes. We supply 
all our participants with textbooks and stationery requ- 
ired. At the end of the programme the participants after 
passing the standard test receive literacy diplomas. 


Functional Literacy Schools (FLS) 
The process does not stop with the handing over of 


diplomas to the graduates. The talented ones, and those 
who are interested, are introduced to a functional 


‘literacy school. After the April Revolution mostly 


children and youngsters of over 9 years of age have been 
sent to functional literacy schools established in Kabul 
and ten other provinces of the country. Currently, there 
are 30 functional literacy schools (20 of them are in 
Kabul and 10 in other provinces). We planned to estab- 
lish 50 additional schools of this kind during the last 
year. 35 of them have already been established during 
the three quarters of the current Afghan year (March 
21, 1986 — March 20, 1987) and the rest are to come into 
being soon. 

The functional literacy programme has not only 
proved very fruitful for those who have finished these 
schools, but has also encouraged many people from 
different generations, sex and occupations to join the 
campaign in greater numbers. 

The FLSs are also designed to serve multi-purposes. 
They are functioning as supplementary schools for 
youngsters, as adult education centres for the older ones, 
and as vocational training centres for those who want to 
acquire employ able skills. Apart from formal elementary 
and intermediate programme designed by the Ministry 
of Education, vocational subjects are also incorporated 
into the instructional programmes of these schools. 
Tailoring, rug-weaving, home economics, family gui- 
dance, cooking, sanitation and clerical skills are taught 
in these schools which train the students for 4 years to the 
level of a skilled worker. 

Graduates of the FLSs either continue their educa- 
tion in the secondary schools or attend workers’ secon- 
dary schools or even find employment in public and 
private institutions. 

In addition, we are building 4 vocational workshop 
centres in different parts of Kabul with the assistance of 
the UNESCO, in which part of the graduates of FLS 
will receive advanced training in four professions: tailo- 
ring, rug-weaving, tannery and carpentry. 

In conclusion I should point out that the literacy 
campaign has given a great impetus to the life of a great 
number of people who prior to the revolution led a seclu- 
ded and passive life. At present, the move is in its full 
swing. We are doing our utmost to keep this momentum 
going. What will be the future scope and dimensions 
of the campaign is hard to predict. However, our duties 
in this respect-are to meet the demands of the revolution 
and our rising expectations. 


G. A. Eqbal 
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School 
in Outskirts 


This school is situated in the-nort- 


hern outskirts of Kabul in related 
areas of Qalai Nazer. Two years ago, 
nearby, in the waste land, there were 
ten tents and a couple of sheds of 
poles covered with different rags — 
that was a temporary school in which, 
nevertheless, several hundred pupils 
studied. But simultaneously a new 
school building was being erected. A 


lot of people came to the building site 
to give every possible assistance. 

The new school is located across 
the road from the waste land. Its 
gates face a small square, squeezed 
from all the sides by high mud walls. 
Such blank walls surround the entire 
territory of the school. At the entrance 
there is usually a guard with a 
machine-gun: this picture is habitual 
for the entire country that lives under 
the conditions of the undeclared war. 


_One can expect any mean action from 


the enemy, especially in regard to the 
most defenceless and weakest — chil- 


.dren and women. That is why, the 


Republic is taking care to guard them 

.. When the construction of the 
school had been accomplished, it 
became clear that the two one-storey 
buildings would not be able to acco- 
modate even half the number of those 
who wanted to study. The teachers, 
parents and students of the senior 
classes decided to “expand” the 
school on their own, by means of 
the voluntary construction work 
hoshar, taking into consideration the 
financial difficulties of the popular 
state. They added several more class- 
rooms, made desks and blackboards. 
As a result, now in this’ school 
almost three thousand pupils study in 
two shifts. 

The principal of the school, Mo- 
hammad Ibrahim Ziyaee, was born 
into a poor peasant family in Wardak 
province. There he finished school 


Students at the 
gate of the School 


Biology class in 
Qala-i-Nazer 
School 
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and afterwards a teacher’s training 
college. He taught in one of the high 
schools of Maidan Shahr, the centre of 
the province, and later started his 
work in Kabul. Four years ago he was 
appointed the head of the “tent” 
school. 

During the years of its existence 
the school has become one of the best 
in the capital as judged by the level 
of knowledge of the pupils. Answering 
a question regarding the “secret” of 
such a success, the Director of the 
school said: 

“The ’secret’ is simple. It is becau- 
se the teachers as well as pupils and 
the parents’ committee have common 
problems and interests. All together 
we built school, all together we 
enlarged it, all of us guard it and 
study in it. Of course, our conditions 
are not perfect, but at the moment, 
our state cannot give us more. Even 
in Kabul now not all the children 


can go to school. But we try to do our 
best for our children to become not 
only literate but also conscientious 
citizens of their country.” 

Great and complicated tasks are to 
be solved by the organs of people’s 
education of the DRA. They do not 
have enough finance, qualified teac- 
hers, schools, textbooks. But in spite 
of all these difficulties much has been 
accomplished. Hundreds of destroyed 
schools have been restored, tens of 
new ones have been built. The curri- 
cula are being perfected and modi- 
fied, education in the languages of 
national minorities residing in the 
country has been introduced. The 
process of creating a unified system 
of popular education is going on. 
Soviet teachers render great assistan- 
ce to their Afghan colleagues in 
this sphere. . 


By Dm. Meshchaninov 


New Impetus 


in Teachers’ 
Work 


Last October the 2nd Teachers’ 
Congress was convened in Kabul. 
About 660 representatives of teachers 
of the country were evaluating for 
three days the achievements made 
since the first congress, held in 1980. 
Likewise, the congress discussed the 
problems of public education in the 
DRA and had special sessions on fin- 
ding practical ways for realizing the 
tasks put before the teachers of the 
country by the PDPA and the state of 
the DRA. Promotion of the new prog- 
ressive system of education and eleva- 
tion of people’s culture also were 
among the main themes of the con- 
gress. 

Abdul Samad Qayumi, Minister of 
Education in a part of his report pre- 
sented at the congress, pointed out 
that despite the destructive activities 
of the enemies, which have resulted 
in martyrdom of 2,000 teachers and 
destruction of hundreds of schools, 
the process of reconstruction of edu- 
cational establishments is going on in 
various parts of the country. 

The Minister said that since the 
beginning of the revolution 1,265,000 
persons have become literate. Cur- 
rently, 1,220 schools and lycees are 
functioning throughout the country in 
which over 700,000 students are 
studying. After the first congress, 124 
schools have newly been constructed 
and another 282 rehabilitated. The 
enrollment of children in kindergar- 
tens and other pre-school institutions 
has also increased from 4,000 to 
18,000 within the same period. 

Over 17 million textbooks have 
been printed in Dari, Pashtu, Uzbek, 
Turkman and Baluchi languages in 
the post-revolution years and the 


improvement of the leadership of the 


education system is going on. 

It is worth mentioning that in ho- 
nour of the convocation of the 2nd 
Teachers’ Congress the Council of 
Ministers of the DRA adopted a reso- 


lution for encouraging the educa- . 


tional employees materially and spi- 


ritually. 


At a school la- 
boratory 


Traffie class of 
the School. 
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A view of the 
Indira Gandhi 
Institute of Child 
Health in Kabul. 
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Several hundreds 
of Indian-made 
Tata buses serve 
residents of the 
capital and pro- 
vinces. 


AFGHAN-INDIAN 


Economic and cultural exchange 
between Afghanistan and India have 
deep roots in history of the two fri- 
endly countries. Caravans of Afghan 
and Indian merchants travelled back 
and forth from Afghan valleys thro- 
ugh the Khyber Pass to the Sind 
River, and maintained economic as 
well as cultural ties between the 
Land of Afghans (Afghanistan) and 
the Indian subcontinent. These cara- 
vans throughout history of the two 
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COOPERATION 


countries transferred among other 
merchandize, spices, silk and cotton 
fabrics from India and ‘took back 


from Afghanistan carpets, dry fruits. 


and lapis lazuli products. 

With the liberation of Afghanistan 
and India from colonialist domina- 
tion, especially since the establish- 
ment of the Non-Aligned Movement, 


the trade between Afghanistan and 


India has considerably expanded both 
from the points of view of quality 


and quantity. India became one of the 
main trade partners of land-locked 
Afghanistan and has been playing an 
important role in the economic deve- 
lopment of the latter. 

The victory of the April Revolu- 
tion gave a new impetus to the all- 
round relations between the DRA 
and the Republic of India in the inte- 
rests of the peoples of the two inde- 
pendent and non-aligned countries. 


Joint Economic 
Commission 


The Afghan-Indian Joint Commiss- 
ion for Economic, Trade and Techni- 
cal Cooperation was set up in 1969, 
following the visit of late Prime Mi- 
nister of India Indira Gandhi to 
Kabul in June that year. Within the 
framework of the Joint Commission, 
the government of India has been 
extending cooperation and assistance 
to Afghanistan in developmental acti- 
vities under the Programme of the 
Ministry of External Affairs. 

The last (7th) meeting of the Af- 
ghan-Indian Joint Commission was 
held in New Delhi in August, 1985. 
The Afghan delegation was led by 
Minister of Foreign Affairs assisted 
by the Chairman of the State Plan- 
ning Committee and other represen- 
tatives of the government. The Indian 
delegation was led by Minister of 
State for External Affairs. 


RES 
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As a result, the Joint Commission 
decided that the Indian side would 
expeditiously construct an out-patient 
clinic for 500 patients and a 100-bed 
surgical block at the Indira Gandhi 
Institute of Child Health (IGICH) as 
well as it would take up the work rela- 
ted to establishment of a 300-bed 
obstetrics and gynaecology hospital 
in Kabul. According to the decisions 
taken by the Commission, the Indian 
side was to increase its annual grant 
for supply of medicines to the IGICH 


from Rs. 1.5 million to Rs. 2 million. 


The construction of 10 new additional 
sheds at the Industrial Estate Pro- 
ject and the supply of three diesel 
generators as well as equipment for 
the Common Facility Centre were 
also foreseen on behalf of the Indian 
side. It was also decided to conduct 
feasibility study for setting up a 
workshop for Tata buses. The Indian 
side also agreed to the Afghan 
request for additional Indian experts 
in different fields of specialization. 

A cultural exchange programme 
for the years 1985-87, supply of musi- 
cal instruments for the Indian Classi- 
cal Music Centre, books and other 
educational facilities for schools in 
Kabul as well as assistance in setting 
up an English Language Training 
Institute in Kabul by providing 
teachers and teaching aid were also 
agreed upon by the Joint Commission. 

A mid-term review of the:7th mee- 
ting of the Joint Commission was 
held in Kabul in June last year. The 
two sides noted with satisfaction that 
considerable progress has been made 
in the implementation of the decisions 
of the Commission. 

The two sides also outlined steps 
for further economic cooperation 
between the two countries. In the field 
of culture, the Indian side agreed 
to the Afghan request for supply of 
tools and materials for the repair of 
art objects in the National Museum 
of Kabul. It was also decided that an 
exhibition of Afghan Buddhist sculp- 
tures would be held in New Delhi 
shortly. 


Symbol of 
Friendship 


The Indira Gandhi Institute of 
Child Health (IGICH) is the largest 
and one of the best child hospitals 
in the country. The Institute was 
founded in 1972 through Indo-Afghan 
cooperation programmes. 

Only in the post-revolution years 
over 1 million patients have received 
medical treatment in the Institute 
out of whom over 984,000 were out- 
patient and over 114,000 in-patient 
children. 


»t 


The Institute is equipped with 
modern medical facilities. A total 
number of. 83 medical doctors, 56 
nurses, 10 technicians, 22 administra- 
tion personnel and 130 nurse aides 
and service employees are working 
now there. : 

Many people consider the IGICH 
simply a children’s hospital and they 
are right because rendering medical 
treatment to children is the main task 
of the Institute. But that is not all. 

Apart from health care the Institute 
has three other functions as well, 
namely preventative, training-in- 
treatment services and research prog- 
rammes. 

The IGICH vaccinates children 
against six main child diseases (BCG, 
DPT, Polio, DT, Measles, Poster). 
Each year the Institute vaccinates an 
average of over 300,000 children 
visiting its various clinics. 

Training doctors in Child Health is 
another important service that the 
IGICH has been rendering in coopera- 
tion with the All-India Institute of 
Medical Sciences (AIIMS). Between 
1976 and 1986 a total of 62 doctors — 
graduates from the KU Medical Coll- 
ege, have received post-graduate trai- 


ning provided inside the IGICH by 
Indian and Afghan specialists. Cur- 
rently, 16 young doctors are working 
for the DCH (Diploma of Child He- 
alth). This programme includes 2 
years of advanced theoretical and in- 
service training inside the Institute. 
To be admitted to the programme 
doctors are required to pass an en- 
trance exam. 


Meanwhile, the best doctors of the. 


Institute are sent to receive their 
degrees in India. Many of the heads 


of various branches of the Institute 
have completed their post-graduate 
studies in the AIIMS. 

Research programmes are widely 


conducted in the IGICH and all the 


professional employees of the Institu- 
te are required to observe an accurate 
system of recording in their routine 
work in various branches. 

So far, over thirty research projects 
have been successfully carried out in 
the Institute. Based on the findings of 
the IGICH most of the children trea- 
ted in the Institute suffer from dise- 
ases which develop as a result of mal- 
nutrition and undernurishment. The 
doctors of the Institute have found out 
that gastroenteritis is a predominant 
disease among the children treated in 
the Institute. Other major researches 
carried out in the Institute include: 
anthrax in infants and _ children; 
prognosis of purulent meningitis; 
purulent liver absesses; ratio of 
poisoning among children; Kalazar 
visceral leishmaniasis and _ others. 

The results of the researches of the 
Institute are not only feedback to the 
internal usage, but are published in 
international medical journals as 
well. 


Of late, it has been decided that the 
scope of the services rendered by the 
IGICH should be expanded. Dr. 
M. A. Bakhtyar, President of the 
Indira Gandhi Institute of Child 
Health interviewed by our correspon- 
dent, called the Institute the best 


symbol of Afghan-Indian cooperation.. 


He pointed out that additional 
complexes .including an out-patient 
clinic for 500 patients and a 100-bed 
surgical block are under construction 
at the Institute. 


Afghan-In- 
dian Coopera- 
tion 


One of the Inten- 
sive Care Units 
in the IGICH 
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Sayed Warakzai, 
director of the 
film The Stran- 
ger (in the cen- 
tre) with his 
colleagues 


A shot from The 
Stranger 


“Stranger”: 
New Film 


Musafer (Stranger), in colour, 35 mm 
Screen play: Bashir Roygar 
Direction: Sayed Warakzai 
Production: Afghan Film Studios 


The Stranger is a new feature film 
produced last year by Afghan Film. 
It represented Afghan film industry at 
the 9th Tashkent International Film 
Festival held in May last year. The 
film was awarded the first order 
prize and an honorary diploma by the 
Jury of the Festival. The Tashkent 
Film Festival has already become a 
tradition for film-makers from Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. 

The screen play of the film has 
been written by Bashir Roygar based 
on a short story of the same title by 
the late Rafiq Yahayee. The film was 
shot by Qadir Tahiry and Sayed 
Maujud. 

Music and songs of the new film 
were composed and sung by Rahim 
Mehreyar, a popular artist of Radio 
and Television of the DRA. The lyrics 
of the songs were all written by Raziq 
Fani. This artistic collaboration may 
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be considered quite a success, becau- 
se it has added to the good quality of 
the film. 

Nasir Alqas and Huma Musta- 
mandi starred in the film. Though 
quite young, they are very popular 
with Afghan audience. Every appear- 
ance of theirs on the screen is extolled 
by film fans of the country. Other 
main parts in the film were perfor- 
med by Fatehullah Parand, Azim 
Jasur and Karim Nail. 

The film was mainly shot in Faiz- 
abad, centre of Badakhshan province, 
though a few picturesque sites of Ka- 
bul have also been used for its sho- 


oting. 
The Stranger features decayed 
feudal and archaic relations pre- 


vailing in the pre-revolution years 
and selfless struggle of the true sons 
of the Afghan people in that dark 
period. 


“When The Stranger was being 
‘screened in the Festival, I was very 
much worried”, said Sayed Warakzai, 
the director of the film in a brief con- 
versation with our correspondent, 
“whether my film would be received 
well or not. At that moment I felt 
distressed, like a student before a seri- 
ous exam. 

“In conclusion of the screening, 
when the light was switched on, con- 
trary to all my fears, I was overwhel- 
med by being welcomed by a great 
deal of applauses by the audience — 
to such an extent that tears filled my 
eyes. 

“Today, nobody has any doubt that 
the screen serves as a means to convey 
the deepest and most intimate human 
feelings as well as the most urgent 
aspects of individual and social life. 
As to me, I would do my best to serve 
my people and homeland through my 
art”. 

The recent victory of The Stranger 
at the Tashkent Film Forum is anot- 
her success of Afghan young cinema. 
Last year, it was the film Sabur-e- 
-Sarbaz (Sabur, the Soldier), directed 
by Eng. Latif, that also became one 
of the winners of the Tashkent Festi- 
val. 


Their 
Wonderful 
World 


Here we are going to tell you about 
those young sculptors for whom their 
artistic works are not only a way of 
expressing their comprehension of the 
outside world, but are the only me- 
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ans of their communication with this 
world. Their creative hands make 
wonderful statues, but like these sta- 
tues they can nether speak nor hear. 
However, these young people who 
since their very childhood had been 
suffering from their defects, were 
able to overcome this great obstacle 
which had been separating them from 
the rest of the world. Their joining in 
Ghulam Mohammad Maimanagi Art 
School helped them in overcoming 
their defect which in most cases cau- 
ses further estrangement and reserve. 

I got acquainted with those sculp- 
tors in a studio of the school. I asked 
Enayatullah, a teacher of the school, 
to tell me about the school, its curricu- 
lum and instructors. And, I admit, I 
was quite astonished to find the teac- 
her to be also dumb. With the help of 
signs he referred me to the attendance 
book, where I managed to get comple- 
te information for the questions I had. 

In the same studio I got acquainted 
with Masud, Rohullah and Sitara. 
The young men are Sitara’s brothers. 
One of the brothers told me her story 
as follows: “Sitara was born dumb. 


When we, my brother and I went to 
school, Sitara was eager to join it as 
well. When Ghulam Mohammad Mai- 
managi School was set up she was 
accepted there. She studied sculpture 
and painting. After graduating from 
the school she has been accepted here 
as an instructor.” 


Then Sitara showed to me her can- 
vases that were hanging on the walls 
of the studio as well as her sculptu- 


res. Among them the best one was a 
group sculpture of Afghan women 
carrying pitchers on their shoulders. 

It is worth mentioning that all the 
equipment and facilities are being 
provided for the students of the school 
by the revolutionary state. 

250 students have graduated from 
various departments of the school du- 
ring the eight years since its estab- 
lishment. Ten per cent of them are 
dumb and deaf young people. The 


best of them are accepted as regular 
teachers. 

Nuria and Shukria are also among 
the dumb and deaf teachers of Ghu- 


lam Mohammad Maimanagi Art 
School. Their works received awards 
and gold medals at the international 
painting competition held recently in 
Japan. 


By Assef Mahroof 


At 
class 


sculpture 


External Services of Radio Afghanistan 


PROGRAMME LOCAL TIME FREQUENCIES (KHz) METER BAND 


Baluchi 6.00-7.00 1.30-2.30 4450-11820-15360-9635-6085 67-25-20-31-49 
Pashtu 6.00-7.00 1.30-2.30 6125 49 

Pashtu 7.00-9.00 2.30-4.30 4450-11820-15360-9635-6085 67-20-20-31-49 
Watan-Ghag 7.30-8.00 3.00-3.30 6125 49 

Watan Ghag 11.30-13.30 7.00-9.00 4450-15255-15360-9635-6085 67-20-20-31-49 
English 13.30-15.00 9.00-10.30 4450-15255-15360-9635-6085-6085 67-20-20-31-49 
Pashaie 15.00-15.30 10.30-11.00 15255-15360-9635-6085 20-20-31-49 
Nooristani 15.30-16.00 11.00-11.30 15255-15360-9635-6085 20-20-31-49 
Baluchi 16.00-16.30 11.30-12.00 4450-15255-15360 67-20-20 
Turkman 16.00-17.00 11.30-12.30 9635-6085 31-49 

Uzbek 17.00-18.00 12.30-13.30 9635-6085 31-49 

Urdu 17.00-18.00 12.30-13.30 4450-11805-17655 67-25-17 

Urdu 18.00-19.00 13.30-14.30 4450-11805-17655-9635-6085 67-25-17-31-49 
Pashtu 18.00-19.00 13.30-14.30 6125 49 

Urdu 19.00-20.00 14.30-15.30 6125 49 

Watan Ghag 19.00-21.30 14.30-17.00 4450-11805-17655-9635-6085 67-25-17-31-49 
Watan Ghag 21.00-22.00 16.30-17.30 6125 49 


21.30-22.00 
22.00-23.00 
23.00-23.30 
23.30-24.00 
00.00-00.30 


15520-11880-9635 
9635- 11880-9665 
9635- 11880-9665 
9635-11880-9665 
9635-7200 


Arabic 17.00-17.30 
17.30-18.30 
18.30-19.00 
19.00-19.30 


19.30-20.00 


19-25-31 
31-25-31 
31-25-31 


Nassem-Hindukush 
German 


English 


31-25-31 
31-41 


French 
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HANDICRAFTS 


Golden 
embroidery — 
production of 
the Handicrafts 
Export Promotion 
Centre 
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Handicrafts have been known in Afghanistan 
since the times immemorial. Among the findings of 
archaeologists one can see things that may be 
called masterpieces rather than utensils, household 
objects and the like. Looking at such artifacts so- 
mewhere in the largest museums of the world one 
may hardly believe that all these are results of 
laborious efforts of common people, mostly illite- 
rate, but talented and devoted to the craft passed on 
to them by their fathers and grandfathers. In most 


of the countries of the world, handicrafts have 


Like centuries ago, in Afghan cities and countryside 
there are special streets and even regions inhabited 
by craftsmen such as_ coppersmiths,. blacksmiths, 
goldsmiths, lapidaries and others. Very often these stre- 
ets are named after the craft settled in it. Some of the 
streets still have the names of the crafts which are no 
more there. 

Kandahar, Kabul, Ghazni and Herat are famous 
for their outstanding coppersmiths. Master craftsmen 
use alloys of copper, silver and bronze to make orna- 
mented copper vessels and other household articles of 
delicate designs. Some also use jewels and enamels to 
embellish their works. 

Quite a great number of artisans produce brass- 
ware, and Ghazni province is considered to be its 
main centre. 

Herat, Mazar-e-Sharif, Ghazni, Balkh, Ghor and Pak- 
tia are famous for their goldsmiths’ production. Biograp- 
hers of Maulana Rumi narrate that once when Rumi was 
passing through a street of goldsmiths, the charming 
rythm of a goldsmith’s hammer on gold so delighted him 
that he started whirling in Sufist ecstasy. They say that 
the goldsmith did not stop hammering until Rumi came to 
consciousness. 

Speaking in general, the Timurid period is conside- 
red to be the Golden Age of Afghan art, including handi- 
crafts. But most of all engraving and miniature the. centre 
of which was Herat, are worth mentioning. They were 
popular not only as independent genres of painting but 
were widely used in handicrafts. Vessels and other han- 
dicraft pieces of that time are decorated with unique 
reliefs, miniatures, and geometrical and calligraphic 


- patterns. Moreover, decorating constructions with tiles - 


has been quite popular in Islamic culture. For example 
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become, in our age of nuclear energy, outdated 
and forgotten. Only in a very few places one may 
find the remnants of old handicrafts, and the 
craftsmen’s production is mostly offered to tourists 
and guests. 

However, in Afghanistan handicrafts are still 
quite popular and handicraft production is being 
used almost in every house and family. What is 
more, handicraft articles are being exported from 
Afghanistan and constitute quite a considerable 
part of the country’s export revenue. 
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craftsmen of the Timurid period used baked and glazed 
tiles for decoration of minarets, mosques and mausole- 
ums. The minarets of Herat city, its congregational mos- 
que and other historical relics are the living reminders 
of that time. 

In recent years, many young craftsmen have become 
attracted to the use of stone in-lays and mosaic. They 
use sometimes glazed tiles for the same purpose 

Stone-cutting and lapidary are quite common in the 
localities situated nearby marble and precious stones 
quarries. For instance, in Kandahar thereis a big mine of 
a red stone, which is called Shah Maqsud (King Maqsud) 
by the local people. And near the mine there are nume- 
rous craftsmen’s shops in which necklaces, rings and 
beads are made. 

“It we refer to literature, the Badakhshan ruby had 
been the most popular among the stones praised by the 
poets of the time. Often in their lyrical verses they com- 
pared the lips of their sweet-hearts with the ruby of 
Badakhshan. And the works of goldsmiths of this pro- 
vince are studded with rubies, lapis lazuli and other 
precious and semi-precious stones. 

Pottery is also among the folk crafts of Afghanistan. 
According to historians, Afghanistan had emerged as a 
centre of pottery in the 5th century B. C. As centuries ago, 
miniature, tile in-lays and drawings are broadly used 
in pottery for decoration. Afghan potters prefer to use 
azure, black, white and red colours in their works. Ista- 
lif’s dishes, ewers of Kandahar and vessels of Nangarhar 
and Laghman are very famous. Pottery is also common 
in Herat, Balkh and Ghazni. 


Besides, furriery is an age-old handicraft in Afgha- 
nistan. Furriers use hides of sheep, as well as foxes, wol- 
ves, cats, jackals and other wild animals. This handicraft 
is very common in the majority of provinces of the 
country, especially Kabul, Ghazni, Balkh, Herat and 
Kandahar. 

Fur processing has many stages. First, the raw hide 
is tanned in a solution of barley, flour and salt. Different 
hides require different methods of tanning. For instance, 


Karakul pelts are tanned in a special way. Later, the 
tanned hides are dressed. . 

During recent years, handicrafts have been much 
encouraged. In Kabul and some other provinces many 
factories and manufacturing shops which employ modern 
technology have been established. 

To improve handicrafts trade both at home and ab- 
road the Commerce Ministry set up the Handicrafts 
Export Promotion Centre in 1975, with an initial capital 
of Afs. 2 million. Sharers of the centre are the Ministry 
of Finance, Ministry of Mines and Industries, Chambers 
of Commerce and Afghan Tour Organization. 

The centre started its activilics as a sales centre 
where the craftsmen supplied their products to and got 
money in return and it was to find suitable markets for 
the products. 

The record of the centre shows a quick growth com- 
pared to many institutions which had to traverse a long 
way to success. 

However, due to the undeclared war against the 
DRA, a drop occured in the foreign sales of the centre 
showing 1.8 per cent loss in 1985. 

In order to help the craftsmen, the PDPA and the 
state of the DRA, have exempted leather and 


woolen products as well as costumes: and jewellery 
from custom duties. In addition, the International Trade 
Centre is also assisting the institution in arranging exhi- 
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bitions, printing calendars, brochures and catalogues as 
well as by sending designers for making new costumes. 

However the Centre strives to create markets for its 
products and has held various exhibitions in India, 
Austria, Bulgaria, Hungary, the German Democratic 
Republic, Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. A market for 
Afghan handicrafts has been established in London 
which has already sent an offer for 10 thousand socks to 
the centre. 

The Handicrafts Export Promotion Centre has its 


agencies represented by Balkh-Hamburg Enterprise in 


the Federal Republic of Germany, Afghan Trade Com- 
pany in London, Britain and Afghan Trade Company 
American in the U.S.A. and it is proposed to set up four 


. More agencies in the Soviet Union and one in the German 


Democratic Republic by the end of this year. 
Furthermore, last year handicrafts and other pro- 
ducts of the DRA were displayed in six exhibitions. 
Exhibition of Afghan handicrafts which was held from 
May 5 to November 1986 in Bulgaria attracted a large 
number of visitors and all the exhibits were sold out. 
A spokesman for the Permanent Exhibition of the 
Economic Development of the DRA, said to a correspon- 
dent of Afghanistan Today: “Displaying Afghan products, 
dry fruits and handicrafts has not only introduced our 
national goods in the international market but has also 
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extended trade relations of Afghanistan with foreign 
countries. ; 

For instance, Afghan handicrafts, especially carpets 
and leather-ware were largely acclaimed at the Vienna 
International Exhibition held from September 10 to 14, 
1986. At the conclusion of the exhibition commercial con- 
tacts were made between Afghan delegation and the 
Chambers of Commerce of Austria. Representatives of 
the private sector had also been included in the Afghan 
commercial delegations to the exhibitions. 

Further offers have been exchanged and many 
applications to the Handicraft Emporium, the Leather 
Cooperative, the Union of Carpet Traders and other 
productive and commerce institutions of the DRA have 
been received during the exhibition. 

Last year the Handicrafts Permanent Exhibition 
of the DRA, was also a venue for a number of national 
exhibitions. The exhibitions were visited by over 1,000 
spectators, foreign delegates, including a party and state 
delegation of Bulgaria, experts and advisors of the 
fraternal Soviet Union and a delegation of the World 
Youth Federation”. 

The spokesman concluded: “We are negotiating with 
the Soviet Union and the German Democratic Republic 
to set up permanent exhibition centres there. An exhibi- 
tion of Indian handicrafts will be opened in the Afghan 
capital in the near future”. 
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